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ing explanations which are applied by the orthodox critics to the 
improbabilities of the received view. But when the author has to 
deal with the actual identification by Ben Jonson of the author of 
the plays with the Stratford player, the case is somewhat different. 
True, there appear to be curious inconsistencies of attitude in Ben 
Jonson 's attitude toward Shakespeare. But it seems that one clearly 
attested fact should offset even a great deal of inherent improb- 
ability. The truth is that the roles are now reversed. In discuss- 
ing this matter it is Mr. Greenwood who has to find softening ex- 
planations, and in this business he is hardly so successful as in 
appraising the similar explanations of others. " I can quite 
imagine," writes the author, " that even ' honest Ben ' might look 
upon a certain amount of deception of the public in a literary mat- 
ter as quite venial, and would not trouble himself about it at all." 
Quite possibly. But the question now is one of fact. What Jonson 's 
motive may have been for such a deception, Mr. Greenwood does 
not show with any conclusiveness. The supposition that he was 
keeping the secret of some titled person who did not wish his name 
connected with the plays is perhaps admissible ; but this possibility 
added to the improbabilities inherent in the orthodox theory is 
hardly enough to explain away Ben Jonson 's very plain declara- 
tion. 

On the whole Mr. Greenwood argues his case well: he weakens 
faith in explanations and analogies some of which are really insuffi- 
cient or irrelevant, and he emphasizes what are really the soundest 
parts of his own argument. When one finds him ready to confess 
that the argument from Shakespeare's supposed accurate knowledge 
of the law is inconclusive, one is inclined to trust his judicial spirit. 
But it cannot truly be said that he has proved complete agnosticism 
to be the only rational view of the Shakespeare question. There 
still remains reason for according belief to the received account, nor 
may we say that the improbabilities inherent in this account are 
moral impossibilities. 



The World's Highway. By Norman Angell. New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1915. 

The thesis developed by Mr. Angell in this latest volume of his, 
The World's Highway, was first thought out during the acute phase 
of the negotiations of the United States with Germany over the 
question of neutral rights. Specifically, the treatise is an effort to 
answer the question: "Must America either lamely accept 
with humiliating inertia a gross violation of her own right 
and dignity and of the common interest, or else take part in a war 
which, however successful, will not necessarily in the least degree 
advance the objects for which she is contending? " Mr. Angell be- 
lieves that a third course is possible. 
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To begin with, the author takes it for granted, apparently, that 
if the United States entered the war, she would enter it upon the 
side of the Allies. That she should take up arms in behalf 
of that Power which was the aggressor in the present struggle — 
the Power, too, which stands most conspicuously for militarism — is 
a possibility quite outside the scope of his argument. Yet for 
the United States to make war upon Germany, in the ordinary 
sense, would be, Mr. Angell believes, neither wise nor right. In the 
first place, the results of a defeat of German militarism would not 
be permanent as regards the realization of the aims which Mr. 
Angell has at heart; and in the second place, the effort to beat Ger- 
many at her own game would result to some extent in " Prussian- 
izing ' ' the neutral Powers through the adoption of German methods. 
An important element in the ease, the author urges, is the fact that 
British sea-power is inherently less dangerous to the peace of the 
world than German militarism. Militarism is absolutely a menace"; 
" marinism " is only relatively so. Nevertheless, sea-power without 
limitation is capable of serious abuse; it is for the interest of the 
world and especially of neutral states that some check be placed 
upon it. Mr. Angell's proposition, then, is, in effect, that the United 
States shall offer to become the economic, though not the military, 
ally of England in the present war, on condition that England shall 
practically divest herself of initiative in the use of her sea-power, 
agreeing to use her navy only in self-defense and, in conjunction 
with other neutral states, for the purpose of preventing any war 
in the future. In case of threatened war, the whole influence and 
economic power of America and of other neutral states, backed by 
the navy of England, is to be used in restraining the would-be 
aggressor. 

Mr. Angell is logical, as ever. It would seem, indeed, that the 
aim of securing permanent peace can be fully achieved in no other 
way than by an agreement among all the great Powers to treat as 
an outlaw any nation which begins a war with another nation, ir- 
respective of the merits of the dispute between the attacking nation 
and the one attacked. It would appear, too, that there is value in 
the suggestion that non-military Powers should contribute to the 
preservation of peace through the exertion of economic pressure. It ia 
true that the proposed agreement would require the surrender by each 
of the Powers who joined in it of a part of its independence ; and in 
the case of England the sacrifice demanded is in appearance very 
great. It may be maintained, however, that no nation — no matter how 
great its military power — could really suffer less through giving up 
its right to aggression, and that in the long run, every nation — in- 
cluding England — would be economically as well as morally bene- 
fited by the surrender of this right. 

It may be suggested, however, that unless it can be shown that 
a majority of the nations of Europe will have become, as a result of 
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the present war, essentially law-abiding in spirit, there is a doubt 
as to whether such an arrangement as the one Mr. Angell describes 
could be made to work. To say this is not, as Mr. Angell suggests, 
merely to adopt an attitude of crude fatalism regarding war. The 
question is whether there exists a sufficient recognition of the inter- 
dependence of nations both moral and economic — that interdepend- 
ence which in Mr. Angell's opinion makes war an utter futility — 
to warrant the adoption of a plan that is squarely founded upon 
this principle. 



